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Handsome plaque is present- 
ed to RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg (1.) by Sec.-Treas. 
Al Heaps while AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William Schnitzler looks 
on. Occasion was testimonial 
dinner to Pres. Greenberg 
Nov. 13 attended by more than 
1,200 leaders and members of 
RWDSU locals, marking com- 
Pletion of $100,000 fund drive 
to build cultural center in Ra- 
mat Gan, Israel, co-sponsored 
by RWDSU and Histadrut, Is- 
raeli labor federation. The 
cultural center is shown in 
Photo above. See Pages 4-6 for 
story and more pictures. 


ESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORS PRES. MAX GREENBERG 





RWDSU Board Hails Kennedy, 


Reviews Organizational Gains 


KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y.—The General Executive Board of the RWDSU reviewed the successful Presidential 
election campaign and covered a welter of organizational items at its regular quarterly meeting Nov. 15-17. ' 
The International Union’s leaders hailed the election of John F. Kennedy, and were particularly gratified 


at the participation of virtually every 
RWDSU local in the campaign. Pres. Max 
Greenberg announced that RWDSU con- 
tributions to the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education (COPE) had to- 
taled $22,246, close to double the quota 
of $13,000 set for RWDSU by the AFL- 
ClO. Making up this total were con- 
tributions from 87 locals and joint boards 
in 23 states. 

Pres. Greenberg said of the election of 
Senator Kennedy: “We have a friend in 
the White House, a man of courage and 
determination who will fight hard for 
legislation that will benefit working peo- 
ple and all Americans.” 

Pres. Greenberg, who had attended a 
meeting of the COPE administrative 
committee in Washingtop just prior to 
the RWDSU’s Board meeting, said that 
the leaders of organized labor are con- 
fident that President-elect Kennedy will 
press for the legislation desired by labor 
which had been pledged in the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

“Priority Legislation” 

He listed as legislation which Kennedy 
will give priority: the $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage, and its extension to re- 
tail workers; health care for the aged 
under social security; aid to depressed 
areas and other steps to stimulate the 
sagging economy; and revisions in the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 

There was widespfead participation by 
Executive Board members in the discus- 
sion. At the suggestion of Pres. Green- 
berg, David Livingston, president of Dis- 
trict 65, reported on activities of his 
union in the election campaign which 
were known to have helped bring about 
the Kennedy victory, particularly among 
Negro and Puerto Rican workers where 
the vote was overwhelmingly for Ken- 
nedy. e 

Canadian Director George Barlow 
spoke on the efforts of trade unionists 
to build the New Party in the Dominion 
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JOHN CAPELL 
Named Midwest Regional Director 


of Canada. He said the New Party ‘as 
yet unnamed) would be actually a sec- 
ond party “since we believe the Liberal 
and Conservative parties belong to- 
gether.” 

Barlow said locals of the RWDSU in 
Canada are “in the forefront of efforts 
to organize the New Party—and there 
is hardly an RWDSU local which has not 
endorsed it.” He added that the found- 
ing convention for the New Party will 
take place in Ottawa next July, and that 
locals of RWDSU would be well repre- 
sented. 

A highlight of the Executive Board 
sessions was the appearance of the two 
top officials in the New York region of 
the Bureau of Labor Reports, the Labor 
Department agency which administers 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. Benjamin Nau- 
moff and Leonard Lurie described pro- 


cedures under the Landrum-Griffin Act 
and answered many questions on specific 
matters posed by the Executive Board 
members. 

A financial report by Executive Sec- 
retary Jack Paley showed a slight rise in 
the income of the International Union, 
and a slight decrease in expenditures, 
“which confirms that we are operating on 
a sound financial basis,” he declared. 

Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps reported that the 
recently instituted program of organiza- 
tional subsidies by the International Un- 
ion to locals which seek to expand their 
ranks has been successful in a number 
of instances. 


Capell Appointed for Midwest 

The resignation of Al Evanoff as Re- 
gional Director for the Midwest, and his 
return to a leading position in District 
65, was reported. Pres.'Greenberg then 
announced the appointment of John 
Capell as Midwest Regional Director, 
covering Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 

Pres. Greenberg reported on steps to 
form a Food Department in the AFL- 
CIO, to consist of international unions 
with substantial membership among food 
workers. The Board approved participa- 
tion by the RWDSU in this new depart- 
ment, and expressed pleasure over the 
development. 

“Record” Editor Max Steinbock report- 
ed on the successful European tour spon- 
sored by the union earlier this year, and 
announced that plans are now in the 
works for another such tour next spring. 

Pres. Greenberg announced to the 
Board that the RWDSU Record had once 
again been awarded a top prize in the 
International Labor Press competition, 
and that Editor Steinbock and Managing 
Editor Bernard Stephens were to attend 
the ILPA conference Nov. 19 when the 
award would be made. 





200,000 Jump Concealed—Until Votes Are. In 





GOP Smothers Bad News on Jobless Rise 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—For three straight elections the Eisenhower Administration managed to get out fav- 
orable news of the October job situation just before the voters went to the polls. This year they held up the 
October statistics until after election day. 


Why? To keep away “bad news” just 
before the election, union leaders be- 
lieve, so that Vice-Pres. Nixon’s cam- 
paign slogan—‘“you never had it so 
good”—would not suffer. 

The figures are now out, of course— 
released on Nov. 10 when the ballots were 
all cast. They show an even grimmer 
picture than first thought—a rise of 
200,000 in jobless and a rise to 6.4% in 
the percentage of unemployed, highest 
since the recession of 1958. 

When it appeared that the October 
figures might be favorable to the Ad- 
ministration, the word that down 
from reliable sources in the Labor De- 
partment was that the statistics would 
be made public Nov. 7, the day before 
election. 

Then all of a sudden the word came 
that the statistics wouldn't “be avail- 
able” until after election day; that they 
would not be fully assembled until later 
in the week. Obviously the adding mach- 
ine totals were unfavorable. 

News of the change in publication date 





brought the sharpest kind of criticism 
both from organized labor and the 
Democratic National Committee that. the 
Eisenhower Administration deliberately 
suppressed the facts about October un- 
employment for political purposes. AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany left no doubt 
about his own strong feelings on the 
situation. In a nationwide radio address 
Nov. 6, Meany declared that the official 
figures for October would show a rise 
in unemployment to more than 6 per- 
cent—“a serious danger point.” 


He noted that in 1954, 1956 and 1958, 
the Eisenhower Administration had man- 
aged to get the October statistics in time 
for pre-election publication “when it had 
good news to report.” This time, he 


tion to release the figures before elec- 
tion day in a “bare-faced attempt to 
suppress bad news for poltical purposes.” 

“Vice-Pres. Nixon should look at these 





Great TV Show Nov. 25 


NEW YORK CITY—A television event of great importance to all working 
peor on A dca oe ngghneen Magia Nov. 25—and the best advice is to 
make sure you see it. The program is called “Harvest of Shame,” presented by 


Murrow on the CBS Reports series at 9:30 Eastern Standard time. 


figures before he repeats the big whop- 
per he has been telling the American 
people that the ‘past eight years have 
been the brightest in American history,’ ” 
Meany said: At the same time the AFL- 
CIO President praised the Democratic 
program for action to spur the American 
economy, concluding: 

“The workers of this country do not 
believe that America has reached the 
dead end. Like their fellow-Americans, 
they stand resolute in the determination 
to win the future for the cause of free- 
dom. They seek strong and courageous 
leadership and they are convinced that 
they have found it in John F. Kennedy.” 

Also hot on the heels of the Eisen- 
hower Administration for failing to make 
the jobless figures available before elec- 
tion day was Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman Henry M. Jackson, who 
declared: 

“This is one more flagrant case of the 
Administration holding back distasteful 
information. These employment reports 
belong to the people of this country. 
They pay for them. They are not the 
private property of the Republican Party 
to use or not use for political purposes.” 


October is normally the month for 
seasonal improvement in employment 
and it’s usually safe for an incumbent 
administration to make them public be- 
fore election day. This year, despite the 
Nixon campaign cry “You never had it so 
good,” the story was different. 
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PRES. KENNEDY 


SEEN PRESSING 


LIBERAL GOALS IN CONGRESS 


By HARRY CONN 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—For the first time since 1954 the United States 
faces the future with a united government and positive liberal goals. 


President-elect John F. Kennedy, a veteran legislator, has been bat- 
tling for a clear-cut progressive program both as a member of Congress 
and as a candidate for President. He’s expected to make a major start 
toward these goals during the first 100 days of his administration. 


Many are predicting that the period after his inauguration on Jan. 20 
will be as exciting, as dynamic, as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first 100 days. 
However, allowance must be made for the absence of the alarming emer- 
gency of 1933. 

The closeness of the popular vote—a total which approached a record 70 mil- 
lion—does not dim the fact that he has received a mandate of the people for a liberal 
program, Kennedy supporters say. 

They note that GOP Candidate Nixon, especially in the latter weeks of the 
campaign, moved gloser and closer to the Kennedy-liberal line, pledging to meet 
the needs of the people and frequently deviating only on specifics. 

The Democrats hold substantial margins in both the House and Senate, only 
slightly reduced from the unmanageable majorities in the last Congress. 


GOP-Dixiecrat Coalition Remains 


danger of a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition, which plagued the liberals dur- 
ing Bs ast eight years, is expected to be weakened considerably with a strong active 
President in the White House. But the coalition will still be there and it will take 
all the skill of Kennedy, Vice-President-elect Lyndon Johnson and Democratic lead- 
ers in both houses to overcome their power. 


Most trade unionists hold Johnson in new respect today in sharp contrast to 
their reactions to him following the end of the 86th Congress. Then they felt that 
the Texan represented conservative interests frequently frustrating the liberal ob- 
jectives of Democrats. 

After his nomination for Vice President, however, Johnson pledged that he 
would run on the Democratic platform—the most liberal in history—and he has 
never swerved from that pledge. He has said that Jack Kennedy is the top man 
and that he expects to follow Kennedy’s liberal leadership. 


Probable successor to Johnson as Senate Majority Leader is expected to be 
the Democratic Whip of the 86th Congress, Senator Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.). 
He has made this promise: 


“What he wants we'll do—or break our necks trying. We'll support the new 
President to the best of our ability.” 

Mansfield also said that a Senate effort will be made to modernize Senate rules. 
Kennedy is a strong supporter of changing Rule 22, which permits filibusters. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn, who said he was elated over Kennedy’s victory, prom- 
ised to push through the new President’s program in the House at an early date. 
He singled out the $1.25 minimum wage, a school construction bill, Federal aid to 
depressed areas, and medical care for the aged through social security. 


These are all objectives which the trade union movement has sought on the 
legislative front. 


Presidential Veto No Longer Threat 


Union legislative representatives say that these measures had been blocked in 
the past because the President was always able to say to Congress that he would veto 
any measure he opposed—that “I need just one-third of the votes plus one to defeat 
them.” 

Now, they point out, President Kennedy will need. only one vote over a simple 
majority to win passage of the measures. 


A major test will take place on the opening day of Congress when the House 
adopts rules for the new Congress. House liberals, now with Kennedy backing, will 





Presktelit elect John F. Kennedy, his wife Jacqueline and daughter Caroline, 


be seeking to limit the power of the House Rules Committee to hold up legislation. 
The committee is headed by Rep. Howard Smith (D., Va.) and frequently has killed 
liberal legislation. 

Smith usually lines up with Rep. William Colmer (D., Miss.) and four con- 
servative Republicans to tie the hands of the entire Congress with a six to six 
vote. The 8lst Congress restricted the power of the Rules Committee by holding 
that legislation that had passed other committees of the House could be held up 
only a limited time. 


Two conservative Republicans on the Rules Committee will not return to the 
87th Congress. Rep. Leo Allen of Illinois retired and Rep. Hamer Budge of Idaho 
was defeated. But little improvement is expected in their successors. 


A major gain for labor is expected on the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee. Chairman Graham Barden (D., N.C.) retired. He will be succeeded by Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.), considered far more liberal. 


Few changes will take place in the Senate. Sen. J. Allen Frear (D., Del.), who 
usually sided with the Dixiecrats, was defeated in his bid for re-election. It means 
that a liberal Democrat, probably Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin, will fill 
his post on the important Senate Finance Committee headed by Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D., Va.) 


Whereas President Kennedy is expected to divide his early efforts between 
domestic and foreign problems, he is known to feel that the worsening of the eco- 
nomic picture at home requires immediate and decisive action. The recent increase 
in unemployment and the downturns in other economic indicators, Kennedy con- 
tinually stressed during the campaign, require decisive action. Starting January 
20th he’ll be in the driver’s seat. 





Labor Vote Played Key Role in Kennedy Victory 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Now that the votes are 
in, it has become clear that the “get-out-the- 
vote” drive of the AFL-CIO played a key roleé in 
the victory of Senator John F. Kennedy for the 
Presidency. 


With the vote for Kennedy and Nixon as close 
as it could be in many key industrial states where 
the bulk of the electoral votes lie, it was tne 
heavy city vote plus sizeable support in the 
chronically depressed areas that ore winning 
margins. 

For the most part it was in these areas that the 
AFL-CIO campaign, directed from Pres. George 
Meany’s office with COPE cooperation, placed heaviest 
efforts. 

In an editorial entitled “The Kennedy Victory,” the 
AFL-CIO News noted the role of the big cities in the 
election—cities where the Federation had centered its 
registration and “get-out-the-vote” drives. It said: 

“Of the factors that gave Kennedy his majorities in 
the large cities of the nation, there appears to be a 
relationship between the intensive registration and 
‘get-out-the-vote’ campaigns. 

“In many of these cities the margin for cahnade 
was decisive in carrying the state and giving him his 
lead in the Electoral College. Labor’s major campaign 
effort was in registration and ‘get-out-the-vote’ drives.” 

In addition, labor support brought record-breaking 
victories for three of organized labor’s closest friends 
in key states. They were Senator Paul Douglas of Il- 
linois, who won by more than 400,000 votes as compared 
with his winning margin of 240,000 in 1954; Senator 
Pat McNamara of Michigan, who won by 120,000 votes 
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as compared with his 1954 winning margin of 37,000, 
and Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, who 
swept to victory by 216,000 votes as compared with 
134,000 in 1956. 

Here is the story of what happened in leading in- 
dustrial states where organized labor made its greatest 
efforts: 

Pennsylvania: Outstanding achievement for the Ken- 
nedy ticket came in Philadelphia, which rolled up a 
majority of 350,000, or more than twice as much as 
had been expected by labor observers. It was this mar- 
gin that helped Kennedy rack up ‘the state’s crucial 
32 electoral votes in a major upset for Vice-President 
Nixon. 

New York: While New York City cast a huge vote 
for Kennedy, upstate New York also clearly reflected 
labor activities in such cities as Syracuse, Ithaca, Ro- 
chester and Buffalo. Instead of being defeated crush- 
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RWDSU Wires Congrats 
To Jack Kennedy 


NEW YORK CITY—A telegram from RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg to President-Elect John F. Ken- 
nedy on Nov. 9 read as follows: 


“Your spendid victory is a well deserved tribute 
te your dynamic leadership and to your ee 
form. We are preud of the role that labor 
in the clcotion. ‘Congratulations and best wishes.” 
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ingly upstate, as Democratic candidates normally are, 
Kenne@y came down to New York with a sizeable vote, 
thus helping him take the state by more than 400,000. 


Illinois: Kennedy took Illinois by a photo finish that 
might have gone the other way if it had not been for 
the heavy Chicago vote-—not as large as had been pre- 
dicted, but enough to overcome the heavy downstate 
Republican vote. The New York Times gave “unionized 
labor” an assist in bringing about the Illinois results. 


Michigan: For the last three Presidential elections, 
Michigan has gone Republican. This time it didn’t, 
thanks largely to active labor work in Detroit which 
was of equal importance in such industrialized cities 
as Flint, Battle Creek and Saginaw. The Michigan mare | 
gin for Kennedy was about 65,000 votes out of more 
than 3,200,000—a margin that might easily have been 
reversed if the “get-out-the-vote” drive had failed to 
produce in the heavily populated areas. 


The four states were crucial to the Kennedy vic- 
tory. They contributed a total of 124 electoral votes and 
the loss of any one of them would have been a hard 
blow to Kennedy’s chances. 


Only one heavily industrial state left the pattern of 
the other strong labor states which went to Kennedy. 
That was Ohio, where Kennedy lost by about 250,000. 
The answer ‘there was that Cleveland failed to produce 
an expected wave of Kennedy votes to balance the rest 
of the state, although other industrial areas did come 
through. Nobody was quite sure why Cleveland did not 
come through, particularly in view of the vigorous 
work that was done in the area. Political experts are 
studying the returns from Ohio but so far haven’t 
come up with any conclusive explanations. 
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“International 
Labor Solidarity 
Crosses, Oceans’’ 










| “Israelis Helping 
Others While 
WA Helping Themselves” 







BINYAMIN ELIAV 
Consul General of Israel 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 











It is an honor 
Meany and the Executiv 
This international union has 
ship in the past five or six years than any other AFL-CIO affiliate; 
the RWDSU is a growing union with growing influence in the labor 
movement. 

I think the members are extremely fortunate in having chosen 
your president, Max Greenberg, and your other officers, There has 
never been an instance when a call for help went out from the AFL- 


It is with great pleasure I convey greetings to you on behalf of 
the government of Israel and tell you of my personal satisfaction at 
being here tonight. 

In the short time I have been Consul-General of Israel in New 
York this is the first time I have had an opportunity to meet with 
representatives of American labor and witness the friendship of 
American labor and Israeli labor. I will take the first opportunity 
to convey to my government my experience this evening. 


















































I am a citizen of Ramat Gan. I saw Ramat Gan born and grow 
CIO that the officers of your union weren’t the first to answer. since it was founded 35 years ago. It now has over 100,000 inhabitants. 
Branching out, your union has thought and considered and you It has many gardens, many public parks, and now, your labor center. 
ile dean tae > gp a sng — who have Those of you who come to Israel will be oy Again I thank you on 
Thre - ° x behalf of the labor movement in Ramat Gan. ] 
oon inact, Dead Se aneaenting & see Tee of seheel, For an Israeli to be in this country is to feel the international ] 
ne eons — pm ag inp eos mae ag yp ate solidarity of labor that is being created across oceans, with its re- 
em democracy. e given , ? verberations in the new nations of Asia and Africa. It is a great ex- 
leadership students, to go to Israel and learn how Israel has been able id is whether it is possible to ‘ 
to manage, to build, to face problems, to grow. While the Israelis will perience, for the destiny of the wor bes i lab P , 
now have libraries, classrooms and assembly halls, at the same time project the ideals of spooney lia a ag nue an woe nod ogy a 
they will be helping others who need help. And, when these new coun- ican labor—to the new members aii anna 
tries gain independence, they will have leaders. This cooperation between you and Israel is something we nage C 
The trade union movement wants more of your kind of leader- be proud of. I thank Pres. Max Greenberg for his achievements in Ss i 
ship. common cause of ours. : 
vsaceniess sigsaatiana sg if ¢ 
1 
¢ 
f 
66 . 
We Honor and “Every Section t 
Pay Respect i Of RWDSU Has t 
a e 
2 99 é 9 
To A Friend 4 Taken Part’’ F 
é t 
é C 
ALVIN E. HEAPS id JACK PALEY le 
Secretary-Treasurer, RWDSU : Executive Secretary, RWDSU 
Pe [ ° 
On behalf of our union and Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation, . Tonight’s affair marks the culmination of our Histadrut cam- Pp 
we welcome you here tonight. We are here this evening to honor and © paign, and I am happy to announce that we have surpassed our quota. 
pay ——— on nm a ne Pt na oe a eee ~ We have raised over $100,000. In this great endeavor we are particu- n 
ye py pine pe dg ee ae ee : , _ arly proud of the widespread participation in the campaign. While Vv 
? ~— : it I , _ the bulk of the money has come from New York City where the bulk d 
part of an American labor delegation and observed at first hand the | >,0Ur Membership is located, practically every section of our inter- h 
- national union has taken part. Our members in the mid-West, in every 
many accomplishments of Histadrut and the wonderful ot geen ee province of Canada, and in the deep South have made some contrib- 1 
it has been receiving from the American ae el They,I - ution. Local 26 in Suffolk, Virginia, made up mostly of Negroes earn- 
hear from others this eyening who have also re e ra sagen ting adie _ ing less than a dollar and a quarter an hour when they work, has sent te 
am sure, will more wom mt atk eon ae astaae ssible in contributions averaging more than 50 cents per member. To most H 
constructed by the contributions > . mar . rt. our hone is rep- * of them, this contribution from each one’s pocket was at the expense A: 
a te sudience tonight, I am Seger he tere T ofa bottle of milk or some household need. c 
resented from the far corners of the United States and Canada. To — 
me this is a symbol of the unity and support of our union’s Histadrut | Last summer, for our vacation, my family and I traveled thorugh- H 
campaign. It is also gratifying that we have with us tonight many of- —  dut Israel and saw the development of this new country. Everywhere B 
ficers and representatives of other trade unions and also a number : we went, people were busily working in new industries or fertilizing M 
of representatives of management with whom we engage in collec- the soil which had been barren for centuries. From Dan to Beersheeba, 
e tive bargaining. ~ the country was bristling with activity. It was reminiscent of the his- a 
We have seated in the hall tonight over twelve hundred guests, | tory of our own country, which we read in our history books—of new io 
which is testimony to the success of this affair and the respect and ~ frontiers in the West being forged, and of immigrants ws —_ 
rg. % i d seeking a better life in the American melting pot. 
‘admiration that we feel for our guest of honor. pote — ae g. :: —— on - - ‘ . ‘ E 
: 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER GUESTS ON DAIS are shown, L. te r.: Gregory Bardacke, American Trade Union Council for Histadrut, AFL-CIO Regional 
| Dir. Michael Mann, Sel Stein of National Committee for Labor Israel, Pres. Daniel Conway of Bakery Workers, labor columnist Victor Riesel, Hat- 
| ters Union Pres. Alex Rese, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, Israeli Consul General Binyamin Eliav, Billy Greenberg, wife of RWDSU presi- 
dent, and Pres. Max Greenberg, honored guest at dinner. 
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Pres. Greenberg Honored 
As RWDSU Israeli Drive 
Goes Over’ $100,000 Goal 


-NEW YORK CITY—A crowd of more than 1,200 filled to capacity the 
Hotel Commodore’s Grand Ballroom, largest in the city, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 13, for a gala dinner in honor of RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 
The event marked the successful conclusion of the union’s campaign to raise 
$100,000 for construction of a cultural center in Ramat Gan, Israel, under 
the auspices of Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation. 

A distinguished roster of labor and community leaders joined with 
officers and members of the RWDSU representing every section of the un- 
ion throughout the United States and Canada to pay tribute to Pres. Green- 
berg for his leadership of the International Union and the RWDSU-Hista- 
drut campaign. The proceeds of dinner ticket sales, which were turned over 
in their entirety to Histadrut, together with earlier contributions, put the 
drive well over the $100,000 goal, it was announced by RWDSU Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps, who served as chairman of the dinner committee and 
toastmaster at the affair. 

Guest speakers at the dinner included William F. Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, who expressed greetings on behalf of the 
entire federation; Binyamin Eliav, Israeli Consul General and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Israel Embassy; and Dr. Sol Stein, executive direc- 
tor of the National Committee for Labor Israel. Dr. Stein presented Pres. 
Greenberg with a beautifully illustrated and inscribed copy of. the Jerusa- 
lem Bible, a gift from Israel’s labor movement. q 

A separate presentation on behalf of the International Executive Board 
of the RWDSU was made by Heaps. It took the form of a handsome bronze 
plaque with this inscription: 

“In recognition of his devotion to the highest ideals of the labor move- 
ment, and in appreciation of his outstanding leadership of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, we salute Max Greenberg, Presi- 
dent, RWDSU, on the occasion of the testimonial dinner tendered in his 
honor.” ’ 

Dais guests at the dinner included, in addition to the speakers, Pres. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick Gorman of the Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America; Pres. Alex Rose of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers; Pres. Daniel Conway of the Ameri- 
can Bakery and Confectionery Workers; Victor Riesel, nationally syndi- 
cated labor columnist; Pres. Morris Pizer of the Furniture Workers; Pres. 
Harry Damino of the Doll and Toy Workers International Union; Pres. Mort 
Brandenburg of the Distillery Workers; AFL-CIO Regional Dir.- Michael 
Mann; Vice-Pres. Leonard Levy of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
and Gregory J. Bardacke, executive director of the American Trade Un- 
ion Council for Histadrut. 

RWDSU officers at the head table in addition to Greenberg and Heaps 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER GUESTS ON DAIS also included (1. to r.) AFL-CIO Sec.- 


TO PRES. GREENBERG FROM ISRAEL LABOR: Beautiful Bible, made in 

Israel, is presented to RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg at testimonial dinner 

Nov. 13. L. to r., Dr. Sol Stein, National Committee for Labor Israel, Greg- 

ory Bardacke, American Trade Union Council of Histadrut, Binyamin El- 
iav, Israeli Consul General, and Pres. Greenberg. 


were Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, who reported on the union’s Histadrut came 
paign, and Exec. Vice-Presidents Arthur Osman and Alex Bail. The only 
woman on the platform was the wife of the guest of honor, Mrs. Max Greene 
berg . P 

Messages were read by Heaps from a number of outstanding govern- 
ment leaders who wer¢ unable to attend because the dinner occurred 60 
soon after the close of a long and arduous political campaign. 


The following telegram was sent by President-elect John F. Kennedy, 
who served as an honorary sponsor of the dinner: 


“Regret very much but schedule will not permit me to accept your 
very kind invitation to attend the Max Greenberg testimonial dinner on 
November 13, 1960. Extremely sorry. Many thanks for thinking of me.” 

New York City’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner sent this message to Pres, 
Greenberg: 

“My congratulations on the successful conclusion of your union’s 
campaign for the construction of a Histadrut cultural center in Israel. 
I know your leadership contributed greatly to the success of the cam- 
paign.” 

Arthur Levitt, Comptroller of the State of New York, declared, “This 
affair has a double significance. You are honoring a great labor leader and 
supporting an important civic program, the construction of the Histadrut 
cultural center in Israel. The Histadrut center will add greatly to the moral 
and cultural strength of the great state of Israel.” 


Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, was unable to attend the 
testimonial because he had to be in South America, but he wrote, “I am 
sure the dinner will be an outstanding success and a most enjoyable occa- 
sion for your guest of honor.” 

A special treat for the guests at the dinner was the appearance of & 
fine singer, Miss Joyce Stacey, who led in singing the Star Spangled Ban-. 
ner and Hatikvah, Israel’s national anthem, and also entertained with the 
band during the course of the dinner. Miss Stacey is the daughter of Harry 
Rosenzweig, president of RWDSU Local 305° 





Treas. William Schnitzler, shown speaking, RWDSU Sec.-Treas. 


- and Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd, 
Al Heaps, “Record” Editor Max Steinbock, RWDSU Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, Meat Cutters Sec. Treas. Patrick Gorman 

Clothing Workers Vice-Pres, Leonard Levy, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Doll and Toy Workers Pres. Harry Damino, and Distillery Workers 
Pres. Mort Brandenburg. 


November 20, 1960 
















Address of . 


Pres. Greenberg 
At Dinner 
In His Honor 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


I am very grateful to all of you for mak- 
ing possible this very exciting and memor- 
able evening—my thanks to Histadrut for 
the beautiful bible and to our ‘International 
Executive Board for the magnificent plaque. 
While these presentations have been made to 
me personally, I regard them not so much 
as a tribute to me, but as a tribute to the 
union which I am privileged to serve. 


For me personally, it is a special thrill to 
share this wonderful occasion with my wife 
and my children—with my parents and the 
other members of my family—and with my 
friends and neighbors who*have come here 
tonight. 

This dinner marks the achievement of 
a goal—the pledge we made to the Israeli 
labor movement we can now redeem. 


Sitting here this evening, I couldn’t help 
wondering where we got the courage to as- 
sume such a tremendous obligation in the 
first place. We committed ourselves to raise 
a greater amount of money than our union 
has ever raised before—but we did it. The 
strength of our union—the unity which we 
have forged—the friendships we have es- 
tablished — the closely knit cooperation with 
the International by every section of our 
union—these are the main reasons for the 
success of this drive. 

While the work has been hard, there have 
been many compensations. We found during 
the course of the campaign that the discus- 
sion among our members of the need and 
the accomplishments of the Israeli labor 
movement was developing and strengthen- 
ing the unity of our own membership and 
their understanding of the close relationship 
between the American labor movement and 
the world-wide struggle against bigotry and 
discrimination. 

This campaign on behalf of a center of cul- 
ture in Ramat Gan, Israel, has been carried 
on by every section of our union throughout 
the United States and Canada, by members 
of our union of every religious belief, race 
and nationality. Of this I am very proud. 

We undertook this campaign because we 
believe in it—we believe it is vital to the 
course of world peace and freedom that the 
free State of Israel continue to live and to 
flourish; we believe it is important that the 
free labor movement of Israel continue to 
be a shining example and a teacher not only 
for its neighbors, but for all the new nations 
of Africa and Asia; we believe it is important 
that the doors of Israel remain open to pro- 
vide a refuge and a home for the homeless 
and the persecuted. 

We undertook this campaign because we 
recognize our responsibility to those who 
need our help and we shall continue our par- 
ticipation and our financial support of the 
many national and international projects in 
which we participate. 

I cannot help commenting on the fact 
that this is a doubly joyous occasion. The 
culmination of our drive coincides with the 
election of John F. Kennedy. I believe that 
all of us, regardless of our political affilia- 
tion, can agree that Senator Kennedy’s elec- 
tion represents a real triumph over the forces 
of bigotry and religious discrimination. 


So, to all of you who made possible the 
building of this fine center in Israel, I ex- 
tend my personal thanks. I want to express 
my appreciation to the International Execu- 
tive Board for honoring me with this dinner. 
Without their hard work and solid support, 
we could never have reached our goal. I want 
to express my deep appreciation to all of the 
people from our own union who worked so 
hard to make this dinner a success—and to 
my associates Jack Paley and Al Heaps, I am 
very grateful. 


| Discussing labor’s role in Nov. 8 election, Al Heaps and Jack Paley talk with Alex Rose, president of 














Hatters Union and leader of New York’s Liberal Party, and AFL-CIO, Sec.-Treas. W. F. Schnitzler. 





With his parents, Pres. Greenberg admires copy of the Jerusalem Bible presented to him by Israeli 
labor for his leadership in tnion’s Histadrut campaign. 


Labor columnist Victor Riesel, RWDSU Exec. Vic e-Pres. Arthur Osman, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley and 
Pres. Greenberg enjoy their conversation at the dais during testimonial dinner. . 
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READYING PUERTO RICAN AID, 632 pounds of clothing for hurricane 

victims in Puerto Rico, are August J. Haray, Local 721 business agent; 

driver of shipment; Local Pres. Martin Koppel and Irving Bass, busi- 
ness agent. 





Raises, Vacation Gains Won 


At Drescher Co. in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Fifty members of Local 143 employed at Charles A. 
Drescher & Son Inc. here have won wage increases ranging from 11 to 13 
cents hourly, plus vacation and health insurance gains, in an improved 


two-year contract with the firm, Int’l 
Rep. Tom Evans reported. 

Effective Nov. 1, men will receive a 
5-cent an -hour increase and women 
employees 3 cents. In addition the six- 
cent an hour cost-of-living bonus was in- 
tegrated into base rates, while the cost- 
of-living clause, now based on the August 
1960 index of 126.6, will be continued in 
the new agreement. All workers will win 
another 2 cents hourly next Nov. 1. 

Employees also won an additional paid 
holiday and a third week of vacation 
after 10 years of service. The contract 
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also provides an increase in the employ- 
er’s contribution toward the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield coverage. 

The two-year contract was unanimous- 
ly ratified by the shop members, Evans 
said, 

The negotiations were handled by shop 
committee members Richard Brooks, Joe 
Kroniak, Celia Sokolowski and Helen 
Dargas and Evans. 

The Drescher company was represent- 
ed by attorney George W. Constant. 
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Miami, Fla. RWDSU Members 
Elect Bell Jr., Klenet 








MIAMI, Fla.—Local 885 and Local 1010 have elected their union offi- 
cers in secret-ballot voting at union headquarters, Int’l Rep. Harry Bush 


reported. 

Cleveland Bell Jr. was elected presi- 
dent of Local 885; Osceola Chatman, 
vice-president; Robert King, secretary- 
treasurer; Jennie Miller, recording sec- 
retary, and Roy Souter Jr., sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Local 1010 elected Bernard Klenet as 
its president and Carl Bishop vice-presi- 
dent. They will fill the posts until the 
union’s regular election next June. 

Sidney Beason and Lester Wright serv- 
ed as the election committee for Local 
885 while Roy Billingsley, Harry Shock- 
et and Donald Chester supervised the 
Local 1010 election. 

Bush also reported that four challeng- 
ed ballots, cast in an NRLB represen- 





tation election at Georgia Broilers of 
Florida Inc. on July 6, were opened and 
counted Oct. 24. 


Three of the challenged voters favored 
Local 885 and one voted for no union, 
bringing the final tally to 9 to 6 for the 
local. 


The employees have drawn up con- 
tract demands and named a’ negotiating 
committee, which includes Aldin Hanna, 
Irving Robinson, Int’l Rep. Danny Klein. 
and Bush. The committee held its first 
negotiating session with the Georgia 
Broilers management Oct. 24, the same 
day that the challenged ballots were 
counted. 
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14-35 Cent 


Raises at 


How-Dee. Co. in Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Hard-fought negotiations with the How-Dee 
Co., a food-vending firm, have been completed after several months of 
talks, it was reported by Joseph S. Casey, vice-president of the New Eng- 


land Joint Board. 


Hourly employees won wage increases 
from 14 to 35 cents hourly over the 
contract’s two years while catering and 
vending routemén won pay readjust- 
ments which will produce an average 
weekly increase of $6. The increases are 
retroactive to June 22, 


Other benefits negotiated in the new 
contract include a third day’s leave in 
case of death in the family; increased 
employer contributions for dependents’ 
insurance, rising to $6.12 monthly on 
July 1, 1961; and a 4-cent hourly shift 
differential. 


The contract also improves the holi- 
dey and vacation pay clauses. The vaca- 
tion schedule now provides one week 
after one year’s service, two weeks after 
three years of service and three weeks 
after seven years. 


The company operates food vending 
machines in many plants in this area 
and also sells food to workers at con- 
struction sites from catering trucks. 


The union negotiating committee con- 
sisted of Michael Dorescenzi, shop chair- 
man; Eugene Dean, chief steward; John 
Foley, secretary; Robert Burns, Henry 


The South 








Lamoureux, Roland LaCroix, Charles 
Bent, Alex Kuczmarski, Sherwood Stone, 
Alcide Galerneau, Barbara Szafran and 
Casey. 7 
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Local 147 ens 
Handsome New 
Has. in New York 


NEW YORK CITY — Watch and 
Jewelry Workers Local 147 formally 
opened ite new offices at 27 Union 
Square West—a brand new building— 
on Friday, Nov. 4. 

The union’s new offices include a 
large meeting room and separate of- 
fices for each organizer. 


“The whole new set-up is designed 
to provide the most service to the mem- 
bers,” said Theodor Bowman, Local 
147 business manager. 





More than 200 members of the lo- 
cal and top officers of the Interna- 
tional Union and other unions attend- 
ed the formal opening. 





A&P Warehouse Pact 
Brings 15c Raise in Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—One hundred and five members of Local 343 have 
unanimously approved an improved two-year agreement with two A&P 
grocery warehouses here, Int’] Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. 


All employees won a 15-cent an hour 
wage increase over the two years, 742 
cents retroactive to Oct. 22 and the 
other 7%4-cent increase effective next 
Oct. 22. 

Premium pay for work performed be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 6 a.fh. was raised from 
5 cents an hour to 7 cents. A premium 
rate of 5 cents hourly for Sunday work 
was added to the contract. 

At the northside warehouse, workers 
won a guaranteed eight-hour day for the 





New Spin-Chill Machine at Poultry Plant 





Big and Small Talk from Decatur, Ala. 


By EDNA TERRY 
Recording Secretary, Local 620-A 


DECATUR, Ala.—Did we say our com- 
pany, Farm Industries, was installing a 
sSpin-chill? Well, it’s here! A big outfit 
that fills the plant. They tell us that this 
spin-chill has already given a 7% yield 
increase. This machinery was supposed 
to cut out some jobs but instead has cre- 
ated seven new jobs. 

They tell us now that the next plans 
for the company are to have a cut-up 
department and another shift going by 
March, and a little later a kitchen built 
to cook the chickens to a certain degree 
—and then all the housewife has to do 
is brown it. 


November 20, 1960 


Our local president, Lemuel Massey, 
shop steward Dot Sharbutt and myself 
visited our recently-organized plant, 
Poultry By-Products, to hold its elec- 
tion for new committee officers. 

This plant, located at Sommerville, 
about 30 miles from Decatur, has 47 men 
employed on three shifts. Forty-three of 
them are union; four non-union. These 
men make feather meal (out of chicken 
feathers) and meat meal (out of chicken 
innards). This meal is sent to other 
plants here and out-of-state and goes 
into making fertilizer. 

These men earn every cent they make 
simply by being in this plant around this 
odor. We couldn’t seem to breathe until 
we were well away from the plant. 


They have some very good men on 
their committees, among them Jesse 
Estes, who was voted vice-president of 
this local in the new election. J. H. Foster 
is the representative of our local. 

Having former President Truman in 
our town this past month was a real 
honor. Our town staged a real blow-out 
for him with a big parade, and we had 
John Sparkman and Lister Hill, junior 
and senior Senators, and a whole host 
of other dignitaries here for the meet- 
ing. Over 12,000 were estimated turning 
out for Mr, Truman’s “give ‘em hell” 
speech. 

Bill Langston and Chuck Foster were 
here for the event with their $5 coupons 
for a bar-b-q plate. 





first time. At the southside warehouse, 
where perishable goods are handled, the 
workers will remain on a five-hour a day 
guarantee. The union also won a guar- 
antee of 314 hours work at time-and-one- 
half for any employee reporting on a 
day other than -his scheduled work day, 
and double time if a worker reports for 
work for the seventh consecutive day. 


Gadsden Local Nears 
Single Pact Date 
For Auto Dealers 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Local 645 is nearing 
the completion of a program to get one 
expiration date on its contracts with 
several automotive shops and dealerships 
here, Alabama RWDSU Council Org. 
J. H. Foster reported. 

The local recently renewed a contract 
on behalf of 10 employees of the Yar- 
borough Pontiac-Cadillac dealership. The 
agreement’s expiration date, Apr. 1, 1962, 
is the same as that of contracts covering 
75 mechanics in seven other shops. 

K. M. Patterson, Ernest McGaffey 
and Foster were the local’s negotiators. 

The only auto shop here not now cov- 
ered is Don Van Slyke Motors, where 
the union is going into negotiations next 
week for nine Local 645 members. Lo- 
cal Pres. James Boozer, L. C. Warren 
and Foster will bargain for the union. 
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- Pay and Commissions 
Up at Borden's in Ohio 


NEWARK, O.—Local 379’s Unit D has ratified a two-year contract 
renewal with the Borden’s plant here, providing wage gains and pension 
plan improvements, Int’l] Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 





20c Wage Boost 
In Indianapolis - 
At Baking Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Seventy mem- 
bers of Local 353 have won a 20-cent 
wage increase and improved fringe bene- 
fits in an 18-month contract reopener 
signed with the Continental Baking Co. 
here, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer reported. 


All employees won 10 cents an hour 
immediately and another 10 cents next 
Nov. 1. Eight women workers in the bun 
department won an additional wage ad- 
justment while maintenance department 
rates were put on-an incentive basis that 
will bring the tep hourly wage to $3 by 
the time the contract expires. 


“The general overall increase on wages 
amounted to 23.5%,” Romer said. 


The local also won an agency shop 
clause in the agreement. 


Negotiating for the local were Thomas 
Brownlee, Russell Baker, Katherine Wil- 
son, Richard Covington, George Tram- 
mell, Stella Lynch, Goldie Rowan, Leon- 
ard Towles, James Parks and Romer. 


Hourly employees won 4 cents an hour 
the first year and an additional 4 cents 
the second. Retail route salesmen will 
get a 25-cent daily increase each year 
and an increase in commission, which 
is expected to total $14 monthly each 
year. Vacation relief salesmen won the 
same increase as the regular salesmen. 


Wholesale route salesmen won a flat 
25 cents per day increase each year, 
estimated at $5.50: monthly each year. 


Route supervisors won a $5 monthly 
wage increase and the same increase as 
retail or wholesale routemen, depend- 
ing on department. Retail supervisor's’ 
gains are expected to total $19 monthly 
the first year and $14 more the second; 
wholesale supervisors $10.50 and $5.50. 


Ice cream route salesmen will get a flat® 


50 cents per day increase the first year. 


All employees will now be covered 
under Local 379’s new pension plan, fur 
which the company will pay approx- 
imately 8 cents hourly for each employee. 


The two-year contract, which expires 
Nov. 1, 1962, was ratified by the mem- 
bers at a special meeting Nov. 11. 


Negotiators for the Borden’s employees 
were Alfred Ridenbaugh, unit chairman; 
Walter Bickle, Herbert Jackson, Joc 
Kappes, Charles Weaver, Charles Berry, 
Robert Weimer and Ingles. 





Negotiators for Local 835 at Perfection Biscuit Co. 





are chief steward Donald 


Strack (1.), Pres. Fred Yoss and Larry Bogner. 


Top Bakery Rates Gained 
At Perfection in Indiana 


FT. WAYNE, Ind.—Eighty members of Local 835 employed at the Per- 
tection Biscuit Co. here have negotiated a 742-cent hourly wage increase 
and improved benefits in a two-year contract renewal, Int’! Rep. Al Breg- 


nard reported. 


“Rates of pay at this bakery are prob- 
ably the highest of any bakery in the 
state of Indiana,” Bregnard said. 

In addition to the across-the-board 
wage boost, which is effective next Sept. 
1, the workers won an additional paid 
holiday (the employee’s birthday), chang- 
es in job classifications, an agency-shop 
clause, improved grievance procedures, 
contract language changes, and a gua- 
ranteed 45-hour work week. 

Effective Sept. 1, the workers were 
covered by a newly-established pension 
plan, which costs the employer six cents 
hourly for each employee. Under the 





plan, a 65-year-old worker retiring with 
a minimum of 10 years of service will get 
$2 monthly for each year of service up 
to a maximum. of 30 years’ service. 

Provision is also made for employees 
who become totally disabled or those 
who wish to retire at 55 after at least 
10 years’ service with a reduced pension. 

The plan will be administered by three 
representatives of the union and three 
management representatives. 

The negotiating committee for the Lo- 
cal 835 members was composed of Pres. 
Fred Yoss, chief steward Donald Strack, 
Larry Bogner and Bregnard. 











Manitoba Federation Spurs New Party 


WINNIPEG, Man.—More than 200 delegates, including 16 RWDSU members, attended the recent three-day 
convention of the Manitoba Federation of Labour here, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert reported. 
The delegates devoted a good deal of discussion to the New Party. By a near-unanimous vote, the delegates 


Shopka Named Brandon Chairman 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The Brandon section of Local 895 elected officers 
for the coming year; Business Agent Gordon Ritchie reported. 


passed a resolution backing the New 
Party and recommending that until the 
New Party is financially established, af- 
filiated federation unions contribute to 
the party on a voluntary basis. 


The convention also resolved that the 
federation’s officers keep all locals ful- 
ly informed as to the founding conven- 
tion procedures and that the officers 
encourage full trade union interest and 
support for the New Party. 


Other important resolutions passed call 
for improvements in the province’s Lab- 
our Relations Act, the Vacations With 
Pay Act and workmen’s compensation 
and health and welfare legislation. 


Contract Talks Continue 


Schubert also reported that the Mani- 
toba Joint Board is prasently in nego- 
tiations on behalf of 450 RWDSU mem- 
bers at Christie Brown Biscuits, Build- 
ing Products, MacDonald’s Consolidated 
(Safeway), Western Grocers and the Fi- 
breboard Manufacturing Co. 


“Wage increases, vacations with pay, 
improvements in the seniority clause, 
statutory holidays and shift premiums 
are the main points of negotiations,” 
Schubert said. 


He added that negotiations have been 
going on with some of the plants for 
some time. “It has been very tough 
going,” he said. 


Schubert also reported that Orgs. Jack 
Tanner and Doug Floren are now or- 
among the 175 workers of the 

ited Co-op warehouse. 





J. Shopka was named chairman of the 
section; J. Proctor, vice-chairman, and 
M. Stock, recording secretary. G. Calkin 
and E. English will serve as stewards in 
the General Bakeries plant while N. 
Longston and Z. Klimczak were elected 
stewards at McGavin Bakeries. 


G. Speed, W. Gregg and L. Lovegrove 
will represent the section on the Bran- 


don and District Labour Council. 
Ritchie conducted the election and the 


installation of the officers. 





Locals Sign S-0-S 


“TORONTO (CPA)—Locals represent- 
ing almost half of the entire trade un- 
ion membership in Ontario will have 
signed a Statement of Support for the 
New Party by the end of this year, Mor- 
den Lazarus, Ontario Federation of Labor 
political action director, has announced. 

Lazarus told the OFL annual conven- 
tion here that more than 260 locals re- 
presenting 140,000 workers have signed 
the statement. 


Ask Mediation 
In Hamilton, Ont. 
Dairy Talks 


HAMILTON, Ont.—Local 422 has 
asked the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board for the services of a media- 
tion officer in current contract 
negotiations with two dairies here, 
aoe Rep. George Spaxman report- 
ed. 

More than 300 RWDSU members are 
involved in the negotiations. 

One hundred and forty members of 
the local are employed at Silverwood's 
Dairy, part of the Silverwood chain, 
where one meeting with the manage- 
ment was held Oct. 25. At issue in the 
dispute are union security, welfare, hours 
of work and wages. 

RWDSU members are employed at 
Silverwood’s dairies in Toronto, Kitch- 
ener, Peterborough, Lindsay and St. 
Catharine’s, all in Ontario. 

At the Royal Oak Dairy, which em- 
ploys 180 members of Local 433, union 
negotiators and management have also 
met once. The issues at Royal Oak in- 
clude union security, a proposed pension 
plan and wages. 





Barlow Elected V-P of Ont: Federation 


TORONTO, Ont.—Canadian Dir. George Barlow has been re-elected 
a vice-president of the Ontario Federation of Labour at the federation’s 
1960 convention, which was held at the Royal York Hotel here from Nov. 


7 to 9. 


More than 800 delegates attended the 
convention Twenty-one RWDSU mem- 
bers, representing 10,000 RWDSU mem- 
bers in 21 locals in the province, were 
among the delegates. 


The growing unemployment problem 
and the New Party received most of the 
delegates’ attention. One hundred and 
sixty women delegates attended a meet- 
ing called to form the women’s: section 





of the New Party. Mrs. George Barlow, 
Mollie Smith of Local 414 and Florrie 
Collins of Local 598 were present at the 
New Party meeting. ' 

David Archer was re-elected president 
of the federation. 

Barlow, a member of Local 440 and 
the union’s Canadian director since 1958, 
received the highest vote of the ten vice- 
presidents elected. He is also chairman 
of the federation’s welfare committee. 
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CANDIDATES 
RWDSU RECORDe 


By CHARLES MICHAELSON 


Labor won a mandate in the Nov. 8 general 
election: a mandate to stay in politics. 


“Organized labor was gratified yesterday by 
indications that its campaign efforts had play- 
ed a crucial role in Senator John F. Kennedy’s 
victory,” A. H. Raskin, labor reporter of the New 
York Times, wrote on Thursday, Nov. 10. 


Carl McPeak, who headed the AFL-CIO’s 
registration drive, said that he wasn’t able to 
pin down exactly the part the federation and 
its 13 million members played in Kennedy’s vic- 
tory through the drive. 


“But,” he said, “had the labor movement not 
made the contribution it did, there would not 
have been a victory for Kennedy.” 


RWDSU unions across the country took part 
in the federation’s register-and-vote drive and 
contributed handsomely to the Kennedy vic- 
tory and a number of Congressional and local 
election victories. 


One of the RWDSU’s basic political activities 
was the collecting of voluntary COPE contribu- 
tions. The international union collected $22,246, 
nearly doubling its COPE quota of $13,000. 
Among outstanding participants in the RWDSU 
COPE campaign were Local 906 in New York, 
which contributed more than $1 per member; 
Local 338 in New York, which turned in the 
largest amount of any RWDSU local, $3,000, Lo- 
cal 1-S, New York; Local 50, New York; Local 
33, Detroit, Mich.; Local 108, Newark, N.J.; Lo- 
cal 226, Trenton, N.J.; Local 149, Glendale, W. 
Va.; Local 256, Cincinnati, O.; Local 305, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; Local 850, Girard, Pa.; Local 379, 
Columbus, O.; Local 125, St. Joseph, Mo.; Loca! 
390, Cincinnati, O.; Local 721, New York and 
Local 1268, New York. 


Virtually every RWDSU affiliate participated 
in some aspect of the election. A quick spot 
check by The Record found these examples of 
the union’s work: 


. New York Locals Pitch In 


Two New York affiliates took an important 
part in labor’s registration drive in New York 
City, where the Kennedy-Johnson ticket got 
a huge plurality that enabled them to carry 
the state by 400,000 votes. , 


Local 1199, helping its Spanish-speaking 
members prepare for the new voters’ literacy 
test, directly aided 600 new voters in registering 
and it believes that as many more new voters 
registered on their own. 


“T took the literacy test three times to make 
sure I was able to register and vote,” one mem- 
ber said. 


The local’s staffers and members also work- 
ed hard to get the vote out on Election Day. 
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District 65 ran a special registration drive. 
An IBM card file, listing every member’s ad- 
dress and voting district, aided staff members 
in getting the voters registered. The usual Oc- 
tober membership meetings were turned into 
30 community meetings in almost every sec- 
tion of New York’s five boroughs. Politicians 
of both major parties addressed the community 
meetings on the importance of voting. 


With the aid of community organizations, 
District 65 tried to get changes in the state’s 
literacy test requirements. While the cam- 
paign was not successful, it did have consider- 
able impact in reducing fear of the literacy 
test felt by many Spanish-speaking members, 
both in the union and throughout the city. 


Many members worked before Election Day 
in community political clubs, where special ‘65’ 
desks were set up. The ‘65’ members called un- 
ion members in the district and canvassed door- 
to-door to get out the vote. More than 1,000 
staff members, stewards and members partici- 
pated in the union’s campaign. 


In Birmingham, Ala., the Women’s Activities 
Division of COPE played an important part in 
labor’s political drive. The division was headed 
by Mrs. Vivian Smith, a member of RWDSU 
Local 436 and a vice-president of the Ala. Labor 
Council. Kennedy carried Alabama by 70,000 
votes. 


Alabama Women on the Phone 


“We mailed literature to 22,000 qualified vot- 
ers,” Mrs. Smith said. “We assisted the Jeffer- 
son County Democratie Committee’s telephone 
campaign by manning 20 of the 30 phones 
used. That was from 8.30 in the morning to 
8.30 at night for six days starting a week be- 
fore Election Day.” 


WAD phone volunteers took the Birmingham 
phone directory and started from the front of 
the book, calling everyone. “We covered prac- 
tically all of it,” Mrs. Smith said. 


The COPE women stuffed envelopes, spon- 
sored several “coffees” and luncheons, partici- 
pated in the Dollars for Democrats campaign 
and took part in auto caravans all over the state. 


“I think labor, with the county Democratic 
committee and our state committee, really help- 
ed to carry this thing over,” Mrs. Smith said. 


Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson reported that of 16 
candidates endorsed by the Huntington (W. 
Va.) District Labor Council and the State AFL- 
CIO 13 won. These were Pres.-elect Kennedy, 
Sen. Jennings Randolph (D.), Cong. Ken Hech- 
ler and four other incumbent Representatives, 
five delegates to the state House of Delegates 
and the local sheriff, a Republican. 


Labor council members manned phones to 









RWDSU Locals Help Kennedy Win 


remind union members to get out and vote and 
used 150 cars on Election Day to get people to 
the polls. Johnson was in charge of a group 
of six drivers for a rural area near Huntington, 
which was operated from 6.30 a.m. until 7.30 
p.m. on Election Day. 


“It was one of the biggest turn-outs we ever 
had,” Johnson said. “The Republicans thought 
they were going to carry the state for Nixon, 
but the Democrats won by 50,000 votes. Labor 
looked pretty good down here.” 


The Dade County (Fla.) Federation of Labor’s 
COPE ran a detailed check on the registration 
of all union members in the Miami area, Int’! 
Rep. Harry Bush said. RWDSU Locals 885 and 
1010 took part in the registration drive and 
COPE fund-raising. Dade County went 3 to 2 
for Kennedy although Nixon carried Florida by 
a 30,000-vote margin. 


‘282’ Did Job in Connecticut 


John Cooney, secretary-treasurer of Local 282 
in New Haven, Conn., reported that the state- 
wide local’s members worked hard for Kennedy 
and Johnson in New Haven through the local 
and through central labor councils in Stam- 
ford, Waterbury and Hartford. Kennedy’s mar- 
gin in Connecticut was 90,000 votes, 


“We're very pleased about Kennedy’s victory 
and the reelection of liberal Congressmen Frank © 
Kowalski and Bob Giaimo, who won by almost 
25,000 votes in New Haven,” Cooney said. “Mem- 
bers handed out leaflets, rang doorbells, raised 
dough and got sick members to the polls on 
Election Day.” 


In Memphis, Tenn., Local 19 Pres. Lee Lash- 
ley said that union members were still in the 
mood for politics after Senator Estes Kefauver’s 
smashing win in the August Democratic Party 
primary, but that labor couldn’t overcome the 
businessmen and farmers’ support for Nixon 
and the religious issue raised against Kennedy. 
Nixon carried Tennessee by 75,000 votes. 


Lashley estimated that Tennessee union 
members backed Kennedy by better than 2 to 
1. In other campaigns in the state, nearly all- 
labor-endorsed candidates won. 


The political campaign of RWDSU’s Chicago 
Joint Board staff and members was centered 
in Chicago 11th Congressional District, Joint — 
Board Pres. Henry Anderson said. Anderson 
has been co-chairman of the district’s COPE 
committee for eight years. 


“We concentrated on reelecting Democratic 
Cong. Roman Pucinski, who is a member of the 
House Labor Committee,” Anderson said. “Al- 
though the Republicans and the Chamber of 
Commerce labelled him for extinction and pour- 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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RWDSU Locals 
Helped Bring 
Kennedy Victory 


\® (Continued from Page 9) 
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ed everything they had into the district, we 
helped get him reelected by a margin of 14,500 
votes.” 


The Congressman’s healthy margin helped 
carry Illinois for Kennedy by a narrow mar- 
gin, reelected Sen. Paul Douglas to a third term 
in the Senate and helped elect Otto Kerner Jr. 
to the governorship. More than 350 union mem- 


bers, representing a number of unions, were 

busy canvassing before the election. Nearly 

everyone of the 400 precincts in the district was 

— by COPE poll watchers on Election 
ay. 


“It was a carryover from eight years of hard 
work by many unions working under COPE that 
brought it about,” Anderson said. 


One of the nation’s big surprises was the 
Kennedy victory in South Carolina. James F. 
Byrnes, former governor, senator and Supreme 
Court Justice and the most important political 
figure in the state; Sen. Strom Thurmond and 
other Democratic politicians defected to Nixon 
just before the election. In addition, Kennedy's 
Catholicism was an issue in parts of the state. 
Despite these factors, Kennedy and Johnson 
carried South Carolina by 10,000 votes out of 
the 400,000 cast. 


Big Change in South Carolina 


Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold said that the South 
Carolina results may herald a real political 
revolution in the state, which has long been 
under the Dixiecrats’ thumb. “If the Demo- 
crats’ victory is consolidated,” Lebold said, “the 
Dixiecrats will have to go Republican. This will 
be a tremendous advance in creating a true, 
two-party system in the Deep South.” 


Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen said that labor in 
the Charleston County area, which includes thé 
city of Charleston, had played a major role in 
the election. 


“If it wasn’t for labor down here, Kennedy 
would have had no organization,” he said. 


Replacing the do-nothing local Democratic 
organization, COPE helped register union mem- 
bers, handed out literature, rang doorbells and 
got people to the polls. Local 15-A distributed 
3,000 copies of the Ballad for Nixon, reprinted 
from the Oct. 23 issue of The Record. 


Charleston County went for Nixon 3 to 2, but 
the narrowness of the Vice-President’s margin 
enabled the upstate vote to put South Caro- 
lina in the Kennedy column. 


“All the unions in Charleston participated 
100% in the election,” Larsen said. 


| ‘Bird Machine Cracking’ 


With the election over, liberal South Carolina 
citizens are ready to fight the Dixiecrats. “A 
lot of people have asked me what we can do 
about people like Senator Thurmond, who are 
Democrats in June and Republicans in Novem- 
ber,” Larsen said. 


Lebold said that the same trend was shown 
in Virginia, which has long. been considered the 
political property of Senator Harry F. Byrd, an 
old-line Democrat. 


“The Byrd machine is cracking and demo- 
cratic forces are on the way to creating a two- 
party system here,” Lebold said. 


Lock J. Parker, president of Local 26 in Suf- 
folk, Va., backed Lebold up. “Local 26’s year- 
round drive to get its members registered paid 
off on Election Day,” Parker said. 


| “We made phone calls and home visits, dis- 
tributed handbills, held a mass meeting on 
the Sunday before Election Day and finally, on 
Election Day, we provided poll watchers at the 
election places and cars to take people to the 
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polls,’ Parker said. Nansemond County, where 
most of the local’s members live, went 3 to 1 
for Kennedy while Nixon carried Virginia by 
40,000 votes. . 


“Our plan in the future is to keep our local’s 
COPE active year-round so that more and more 
of our members and their families become reg- 
istered voters,” Parker said. 


Labor was less successful in Ohio. Dewey 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of Local 160 in 
Hamilton, said that organized labor worked as 
hard as it ever worked, but that the state went 
for Nixon by 160,000 out of 4,000,000 votes cast. 


“We did the best we could,” Anderson said, 
“but it was just one of those things. We’re 
going to see what we can do to, prevent this 
from happening again.” 


Anderson said that labor’s registration drive 
had been very successful in Butler County, 
where registration was up 9,000 over 1958 and 
12,000 more voters turned up at the polls on 
election day than in 1958. 


“We got them registered and we got them out, 
but they didn’t vote our way,” he said. 


A Victory in Hamilton, Ohio 


Anderson said that labor won one victory in 
Hamilton by defeating a local proportional 
election system there. “We’re pretty happy 
about that and that Senator Kennedy was 
elected, but we didn’t win Ohio for him.” 


In Atlanta, Ga., COPE did most of its work 
with labor union members, Int’l Rep. Guy Dick- 
inson reported. COPE supplied literature and 
bumper stickers, encouraged registration and 
helped run several “poor man’s” dinners for 
Kennedy and Johnson, which cost $3 and con- 
sisted of franks and beans. 


Much of the work done by union members 
in the area was volunteer work performed by 
individual members at the Kennedy-Johnson 
headquarters. 


The election results in Indiana were con- 
flicting. Nixon carried the state by 23,000 votes 
while Democrat Matthew E. Welch won the 
governorship by 29,000 votes. 


“That may have an effect on repealing the 
Indiana ‘right-to-work’ law,” Int'l Rep. Al 
Bregnard said, “because Welch has said repeal 
of ‘r-t-w’ will be one of his first acts.” 


COPE WORKERS helped Charleston win important victory for labor and liberals in South Care- 


© ale 
Mrs. Vivian Smith, RWDSU member, head- 


ed Women’s Activities Division of Birmingham, 
Ala. COPE. 


RWDSU members in Anderson participated 
in the campaign through the Madison County 


Labor Council’s COPE. “‘They did a lot of work 
on registration. We had volunteer groups work- 
ing till 12 o’clock and 1 o’clock in the morning 
for a couple of months,” Bregnard said. 


And from Indianapolis, Int’] Rep. Joseph Ro- 
mer said that RWDSU members there had put 
up a special registration line at the court-house 
to help union members register, and had trans- 
ported members to polling places on Election 


Day. Although Nixon carried the state, Romer 
said that labor was gaining ground in Indiana. 


“Labor can go when they want to,” he said. 


Three days after Election Day, Romer said 
that Indiana’s AFL-CIO members had already 
started looking forward to next November. 


“I just got a COPE bulletin in the mail about 
the next county COPE meeting, Nov. 14, he 
said: “That’s less than a week after Kennedy’s 
election and we’re moving already.” 


KENNEDY ja 


re 


lina. Shown in the photo are Betty Halley, Clothing Workers; Christine Wood, RWDSU Local 15-A; 
Argent Pagette of the Clothing Workers, Connie Bell Perry of the Boilermakers; Lucy Manning, 
Clothing Workers, RWDSU Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen; state COPE chairman E. T. Kirkland of the 
Textile Workers; Cecil Clay, Sheet Metal Workers; and Elizabeth Porter of Local 15-A. 
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Make-Believe — 
Grievance 






Session 
Makes 
Good Sense 
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By EDGAR L. JOHNSON 
International Representative, RWDSU 


Dressed in masks and costumes, three RWDSU members used 





Steward Clinton Bush (center) pleads 
for reinstatement of “Elmer Trouble”, 
played by Edgar Johnson, while Jerry 
Hughes (right) acts out role of boss 
who has fired Elmer in mock griev- 
ance session of Locals 21 and 612 in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


an outstanding job as instructor on the subjects of grievance pro- 
cedures and union structure. 


During the 3%-hour session a mock grievance was processed 
through regular grievance channels, once in the “right way” and 
once the “wrong way.” This created a lot of comment from those at- 
tending as being quite educational. The actors were masked and 
dressed in bakers’ uniforms in the mock grievance. Hughes played 
the part of the manager, Clinton Bush of Heiner’s Bakery played the 
shop steward, and I played Elmer Trouble. 


At the end of the program Gordon Millard, president of Local 
21, and Raymond Drown, vice-president of Local 612, announced 
that the two locals would again join to continue this program in 
the early part of 1961. They also announced that wives and hus- 
bands of members would be invited to attend in the future. 


Included in the evening activities were a film on arbitration 
and a recording on the history of the CIO, entitled “Image of Free- 
dom.” Refreshments were served by the locals. 


I am very much encouraged by the educational efforts being 
made by the locals in the Huntington area. 





make-believe to demonstrate a very real union problem in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. on Oct. 22, when Bakery Workers Local 21 and Dairy 
Food Workers Local 612 jointly sponsored an educational program. 

This was the third in a series of programs offered jointly by 
the two locals to educate and properly train their officers and mem- 





—Record photos by Cliff Metz 















bers to cope with the many trade union problems of the day. 


Gerald A. Hughes, midwest director of the RWDSU, was praised 
by the officers of the two locals and the rank-and-file members for 


As Textile Union Leader Goes to Jail in 


Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes discusses structure of AFL-CIO and RWDSU, with 
emphasis on role of shop steward, in educational program aimed at training 
leaders and members of RWDSU’s Bakery Local 21 afd Dairy Local 612 in 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





‘Nothing But Sadness on Wentworth Street’ 


(Editor’s Note: Boyd Payton, one of organized labor’s 
most respected leaders, is now serving a six to ten year 
prison sentence for “conspiring” to blow up the strike- 
bound Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mill in Henderson, 
N.C. Seven other Textile Workers Union strikers and 
staff members are also in jail for this same alleged 
crime. On the night before Payton surrendered him- 
self to the authorities, union leaders, strikers and 
friends met with him and recounted their deep belief 
and respect for him. Even more impressive, however, 
4g the following article written by a well-known col- 
umnist of the Charlotte Observer. It tells how Pay- 
ton’s neighbors on his home street in Charlotte feel 
about this tragedy.) 


By KAYS GARY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. (PAI)—Wentworth Street 
... your street? ... you hope not... not today. 


Wentworth Street, Charlotte, could be the 
street where you live. It is a quiet middle- 
income street. It has 14 ranch houses, 35 chil- 
dren, almost as many dogs and a gorgeous pyra- 
cantha bush in the center of a circle at the end 
of the street. 


The bush is directly across from 4501. This is the 
house with the nicest yard. 


It is the house where neighborhood parties are al- 
ways held. It is the house most children go in and 
out of. 


It is the home of the most admired family on Went- 
worth—a man and his wife and his three deughters. 
Today the man, Boyd Payton, goes to jail. 


Today, executive clemency denied him by Gov. 
Hodges, the TWUA labor leader still stands convicted 
of conspiring with seven others to dynamite facilities 
of the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 


Today you would not want to live on Wentworth 


Neighbors’ Verdict . . . It’s Different 


There is nothing there but sadness. There is no man, 
no woman nor child there who does not passionately 
believe in the innocence of Boyd Payton. 


The trial has been held, the verdict has been given 
and in these columns no re-trial will be held. 


November 20, 1960 


But on Wentworth, among neighbors with strong 
anti-union feelings—neighbors who are attorneys and 
salesmen and contractors and housewives—there is but 
one verdict, “Innocent!” 


Bill Miller, contractor, who has been in court to 
break up strikes in his company, says: “I would fight 
Boyd Payton if he tried to organize me, byt I'll tell 
you this there is no man of higher integrity. He 
would not contemplate, let alone condone, violence. I 
cannot buy it and I'll never buy it and I will do any- 











His neighbors mourned when. Boyd Patton was sent 
to jail on phony charge of “conspiring” te blow up 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C. 
Payton, respected leader of Textile Workers Union, is 
shown here on the line in the long, bitter strike. 


thing in his behalf. I’ve met a lot of nice people in 
this world but none more thoughtful and genuine day 
in and day out. He was railroaded in an effort to get 
rid of the union...” 


Said Mrs. Charles Lee: “I believe nothing but the best 
of Boyd Payton. His impossible conviction breaks my 
heart. He and Kitty and their three daughters are the 
kindest, most considerate, best people we’ve ever known 
. .. Who do you think always had the time we didn’t 
have to do things for our children. . .?” 


With Each One, It’s The Same 


Then Mrs. William Foster: “Tne Paytons are the 
family yardstick all of us would like to measure up 
to, but never will. They love ... They do the neighborly 
things you'd like to do. They’ve always been that way. 
Boyd is our little Carol’s second father, really .. .” 

Attorney Russell Lowe: “I have only respect for him 
—the highest type of Christian gentleman, who never 
stoops except to lift, and I do not believe him capable 
of criminal involvement .. .” 


Gordon Golding: “I know it’d be easy for someone 
else to conclude, ‘Those labor boys would do anything’ 
_.. but you'll never find one who knew Boyd who’d 
say that. You don’t meet many men that big, and when 
you do’ you don’t forget .. .” 


They call Mrs. Payton “Two-Cake Kitty,” because 
when she bakes one for the family there’s another for 
a neighbor. They tell of Payton-as the one man ready 
to take teen-agers bowling and to volunteer first for 
church work . . . of daughters who baby the smaller 
children on the street. 


They tell of the night Boyd Payton told them all: 
“I swear to you, my neighbors, I knew nothing of any 
conspiracy .. .” 


Inside the Payton home, messages by the hundreds 
piled up from clergymen, friends and men who have 
fought both with and against Payton in labor disputes. 
There were three offers to make the Payton house pay- 
ments. And Kitty Payton, alone, was smiling—sure that 
‘something will happen because it must happen.” 


It did not happen. It is over. Boyd Payton goes to 
jail 


Wentworth Street mourns. 


























Don’t Say lt! 


-By JANE GOODSELL 


When a woman gets upset (and Ill admit right now that women fly 
off the handle too easily) she rarely gets much comfort from her very 
own husband. 


I want to be fair, and I honestly don’t think that men are deliberately 
callous and cold-hearted. I believe—I truly do—that they want to be 
helpful. But their dials need finer tuning. They just aren’t getting the 
signals. 


In an effort to promote marital harmony, I offer this partial list of 
phrases that husbands should never UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 
utter to their wives: 


“It’s not the end of the world.” 

The sofa has just been delivered from: the upholsterer’s, and she is so 
disappointed she could cry. In fact, she is crying. The flowered damask, 
that looked so pretty in the sample, looks garish and ghastly on the sofa, 
She made a terrible mistake. It’s a catastrophe. It may not, as you say, 
be the end of the world, but it is going to seem like it. 

“Why don’t you just forget it?” 

A salesgirl mistook her for her best friend’s mother. If was the most 
humiliating thing that ever happened, and she’s sure she’ll never forget 
it as long as she lives. You'll have to defend her honor. Threaten to have 
someone arrested. Tell her that her best friend looks cheap, and you 
know for a fact that she dyes her hair. 

“Nobody will notice your...” 

There are no circumstances in which a woman wants to be told that 
nobody pays any attention to her. If the new rinse she used on her hair 
turned it green, your statement is an obvious lie. If the case in point is 
merely a run in her stocking, she’ll interpret your remark to mean that 
her legs aren’t worth looking at. 

“Why are you so upset?” 

You’re her husband, and you’re supposed to understand her moods, 
You would, too, if you paid any attention to her. There is only one answer 
to this question. YOU are the reason she’s so upset. 


“I can’t understand why you...” 


When she says her feet are killing her, she wants sympathy. She does 
not want an analytical discussion of her reasons for wearing spike-heeled, 
pointed-toe shoes. . 

“Why don’t you... ?” 

Here again, she wants sympathy. Not advice. She most especially, does 
not want advice about organizing her household, making out schedules, 
planning more efficiently and running her home like a business. 

If you can’t say any of these things, what can you say to your wife 
when she flips? I can answer that, too: 

“Good gosh!” 

f These may not be the most consoling words in the world, but they 

have the advantage of being non-committal, and can’t be held against you. 
“Poor baby!” 

| Very comforting, but a little risky. You might have to prove your 

sincerity by offering to help her with the dinner dishes. 

“How about eating dinner out and taking in a movie?” 

Great. Absolutely guaranteed to cheer her up instantaneously. In fact, 
Zome wives are so grateful that they’re willing to stay quietly at home with 
husbands so lovingly sympathetic. Of course, you can’t count on it. 
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Auto Buyers Warned on 
Credit Life Insurance 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
~ Consumer Expert for The Record 

If you buy a car on time payments and sometimes even other 
types of goods, the chances are that you also are-paying for 
credit life insurance without knowing it. A survey by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau has found that over half of all 
buyers of cars-on installment plans also buy credit life insurance 
without their knowledge or consent. 

Kenneth B. Wilson, president of the Bureau, says this happens be- 
cause many time-payment contracts do not itemize the various charges 
in addition to the price of the car, but simply lump a charge for credit 
insurance into the total price of the car. 

Credit life insurance nowadays is required by most banks and finance 
companies, and some installment dealers, when you take out a loan or 
buy on.time. The insurance pays off the balance of your debt if you die 
before completing your payments. Lenders provide it chiefly for their 
own protection. However, it’s not a bad deal for you if you know you're 
paying for it, and most of all, pay just a reasonable fee for it. 

Credit unions, for example, provide credit life insurance for all bor- 
rowers without any extra charge. Many banks and other reputable lend- 
ers provide it at an extra fee of 50-60 cents for each $100 borrowed. That’s 
reasonable enough and is approximately what the insurance costs them. 

At a cost to you of 60 cents or less per $100 of debt, credit: life 
insurance does provide temporary insurance at a time when you prob- 
ably need it most. If anything happened to you, your wife or co-signer 
won't have to complete the payments. It’s group insurance, so everybody 
pays the same rate with no medical exam. 

But dealers and lenders who add life insurarfce on to your bill with- 
out your knowledge often overcharge for it, the BBB study finds. In 
fact, the price some sellers charge is scandalous. The compulsory 
sale of various types of credit insurance has become a way that some 
lenders and installment sellers get around the legal ceilings on finance 


charges enacted by many states in recent years. They have found a big 


fat loophole in the state laws. 

You have to protect yourself from this widespread gouge. It’s simple 
enough: 

1—Don’t sign any installment contract if the dealer lumps all the 
charges together without itemizing what you pay for various items. 

2—If he charges much more than 60 cents per $100 of your balance, 
you are paying more than you need to. Thus, on a balance of $1,000 on 
a used car, a moderate charge for credit life insurance would be $6. 

3—Also beware if a dealer or loan company charges you for credit 
insurance but withholds the policy. If anything did happen to you, your 
family might never know you were covered by such insurance. 
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This Crochet Pattern 
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SO EASY! For real relaxation at the end of a hectic day, why 
not try your hand at knitting? You'll discover new designs so 
simple to follow that in no time at all you’ll be making stylish 
gifts like this ski sweater. This V-neck pattern is fashioned of fast 
working yarn and, best of all, the sleeves are worked in one piece 
with the rest of the garment. Make the turtleneck dickey in 
a color to match the stripes at the hipband. Free directions in 


‘sizes 12 through 18 are yours for a stamped, self-addressed enve- 


lope sent to: Needlework Dept., RWDSU Record, 132 West 43rd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. Ask for Leaflet No. C364. 


—Free! 
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By DENNIS H. WRONG 


- 


- HE world problems created by population 
growth have suddenly become a matter of pub- 
lic debate in this country. Students of popula- 
tion, long concerned with the relation between 
the increase of numbers and the availability 
of resources, find their subject at last receiving 
the attention its importance merits. 


Public discussion is unquestionably prefer- 
able to indifference, but many current pro- 
nouncements on the “population explosion” re- 
veal more about the passions and doctrinal 
beliefs of the speaker than about the realities 
of the problem. No doubt this is inevitable 


where moral and religious convictions regard- 
ing family, sex, child-bearing and the role of 
women—always emotion-laden topics—are at 
the very heart of the matter. But concern over 
population problems and controversies over 
public policy toward them are likely to in- 
crease in the years ahead as we become more 
aware of the continuing population explosion, 
particularly in the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and Africa. 


Too often the whole subject is discussed as 
if only two opposite camps existed: those who 
wish to limit population growth by means of 
birth control, and those who favor an all-out 
effort to raise food production. Most students 
of the problem refuse to see these as mutual- 
ly exclusive alternatives and advocate a joint 
program of encouraging both birth control 
and economic development. 


Since what we loosely call the standard of 
living of a country is determined by the rela- 
tion between the size of its population and 
its total economic production, it makes ob- 
vious sense to try to influence both sides of 
‘the numbers-output equation if we wish to 
raise the standard. More accurately, it makes 
sense to try to control population growth as 
well as to increase ‘output—if the population 
is already so densely settled that additional 
people will have no room to spread out and 
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will not increase the productivity of labor by 
greater occupational specialization. These con- 
ditions clearly are present in India, Pakistan, 
China and Egypt, and they are just as clearly 
absent in Canada, Australia and several South 
American nations. Thus the high rates of 
population growth in the latter group provide 
little cause for alarm, while the somewhat 
lower growth rates of the former group are 
a major source of anxiety. 


In brief, those who favor the spread of birth 
control believe on good evidence that reduced 
population growth will make possible more 
rapid economic progress to eliminate the ter- 
rible poverty afflicting the majority of the 
inhabitants of the underdeveloped countries. 


It is therefore absurd to accuse the propo- 
nents of birth control of being misanthropes 
who want fewer people in the world and lack 


faith in the ability of science and technology 
to raise the standard of living. Yet this charge 
is frequently made by people who are deter- 
mined to avoid recognizing the necessity of 
controlling population growth. 


Sometimes, it is true, those who voice alarm 
over world population growth do not make 
clear exactly why we should be alarmed. They 
frequently paint horrendous pictures of a fu- 
ture world in which people are packed shoulder 
to shoulder on every square foot of space on 
the earth. The false inference is drawn, or at 
least suggested, that unless the present rate 
of population growth drops we are likely to 
end up living in such a sardine-can world. 


The point, however, is not that such a world 
is a real possibility but rather that it is in- 
conceivable: Long before we would be con- 
fined to “standing room only,” population 
growth would fall as a result of a rise in the 
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death rate. The population cannot go on in- 
creasing indefinitely; it must eventually reach 
a point of stability. While it is possible for the 
world to support a population a good deal 
larger than the present one, our fundamental 
choice is between achieving population stabili- 
ty by lowering the birth rate as opposed to 
achieving it by increasing the death, rate. 


Let those who object to birth control declare 
themselves in favor of higher mortality in- 
Stead. The world’s present population prob- 
lems could be solved for a long time by a few 
mass famines, by a world-wide repetition of 
the Great Plagues or, for that matter, by a 
few well-placed H-bombs. Do we want to see 
them solved this way? 


I have made what many will regard as a 
damaging concession by admitting that the 
world is capable of supporting a considerably 
larger population. I shall go even further and 
concede that a larger population could be 
supported at a higher standard of living than 
prevails today in the poorer countries. If this 
is so, why all the talk about birth control? Why 
not mobilize all our efforts to raise produc- 
tion? If tractors, fertilizers, pesticides and 
other modern agricultural techniques were 
universally adopted in the underdeveloped 
countries, their productivity could then take 
care of considerable population growth. Do not 
these considerations justify those who pooh- 
pooh the alarmist talk about population ex- 
plosions? 


For several reasons the answer must be 
“No.” It is a mistake to equate what is tech- 
nically possible with what has a reasonable 
probability of happening in this world of com- 
peting national sovereignties, revolutions and 
ideological and racial antagonisms. The truly 
herculean effort required to maintain econo- 
mic growth high enough to keep perpetually 
ahead of uncontrolled population expansion is 
just not likely to be forthcoming. Suppose it 
should require the United States to devote to 
foreign economic aid a share of its budget 
equal to what it now spends on national de- 
fense. Can we take for granted the acquies- 


cence of the American electorate? Greatly in- 


creased expenditures on foreign aid are going 
to be necessary in any case even where the 
receiving countries are vigorously trying to re- 
duce their population growth. Why make it 
harder? Undeniably it will be difficult to per- 
suade illiterate peasants to adopt effective 
methods of birth control. But our chances of 
doing so are far better than our chances of 
winning a never-ending race between econo- 
mic growth and population increase. 


Let us assume that the marvels of science 
and technology do succeed in creating a world 
in which productivity rises at unprecedented 
rates. And even though a sardine-can world is a 
fantasy and a larger population can be sup- 
ported comfortably, are we utterly indifferent 
to considerations of space and density? Do 
we care nothing if the world resembles Levit- 


town, New York as long as people get enough 
to eat? 


We need have no difficulty in imagining 
what a world with universal birth controi 
would be like. For birth control is already wide- 
ly practiced in the major countries of West- 
ern Civilization. Several sociological studies in- ’ 
dicate it is practiced by a large majority of 
Americans and that the more effective meth- 
ods are extensively used by members of al! 
religious groups. 


Those who do not approve of birth control 
would do better to base their opposition on 
religious or absolutist moral grounds alone. 
These are, of course, the real grounds for op- 
position in most cases, but their upholders in- 
varfably seek additional support by advanc- 
ing questionable arguments about the purely 
secular problem of the relation between popu- 
lation growth and economic progress. Even 
those who do not share a truly religious posi- 
tion can respect the integrity of it. But such 
a position should be stated forthrightly—even 
when, as in the present case, it can only make 
the ancient demand, unacceptable to most of 
us, that justice be done though the world 
perish. 
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Potent Weapon 


Mother discovered little Janie fighting with the boy 
next door. After parting them she lectured her daugh- 
ter. “Next time,” she said, “I don’t want you hitting 
Johnny back. Remember that you are a lady. Out-talk 
him.” 


Wedding Picture 
7 For a moment, a stillness 
Envelops the room; 
It’s a critical time 
For the bride and the groom. 
They are given away, 
As everyone sees— 
The bride by her father, 
The groom by his knees. 


Remarks | Never Live Up To 


“I'll never bore people with dull movies of my chil- 
dren.” 

“If the boss told me that, I’d tell him to go fly a kite.” 

“My wife will never talk me into buying her a mink 
coat.” 

“I wouldn’t make a speech at the P.T.A. if some- 
body gave me a million.” 

“I'll watch the wrestling matches on TV tonight if 
it’s the last thing I do.” 

“Nobody’ll tell me when to come and go.” 


Current Dilemma 


As teenage son slumped dejectedly in @ chair, his face 
anguished, Mother asked Father what was causing the 
gloom. 

“He wants to go to the drug store down at the cor- 
ner,” replied Father, “and the car won’t start.” 


Easy Terms 


“Now that we’ve won our case,” smiled the lawyer, 
“there’s the matter of my fee. I would like you to pay 
me $500 down and $100 a month.” 

“Sounds like buying a car,” commented the client. 

“T am,” explained the lawyer. 





“Thanksgiving—For All America’ 
ae ahs. 






Minor Details 


They made such a Federal case about picking the 
first group of astronauts. You know, the fellows they’re 
going to shoot into space. 

“These boys,” they announced, “have got to be clever, 
daring, and fearless.” The truth is we’ve got thousands 
of boys who can answer to that description. The only 
trouble is that they’re all 4 years old. 


Life’s Golden Age : 


When the children are too old for a baby sitter and 
too young to borrow the car. 





Man’s Lot 


“A man’s life,” sighed the philosopher, “is 20 years of 
having his mother ask him where he is going, 40 years 
of having his wife ask the same question, and at the 
end, the mourners are wondering too.” 


Brothers All 


A friend became concerned with reports that thou- 
sands of high school graduates are being rejected from 
college entrance because they lack the proper founda- 
tion. 





He decided to start his second-grader right and talk- . 


ed to him earnestly about the need to work and pre- 
pare himself for college. 

Several days later, he overheard the youngster dis- 
cussing the matter with a playmate. 

“My daddy says I have to study hard so I can go to 
college. He never went to college and he has an awful 
time paying his bills.” 

“Shucks,” observed the playmate. “Don’t pay any at- 
tention to that. My daddy went to college and he has 
a terrible time paying his bills, too.” 


Teen Marriage 


“Teen-agers are rushing into marriage before they 
have learned to put the cap back on the toothpaste,” 
says Dr. Helen Bellhouse of the Georgia Department 
of Health. Oh well, after marriage most of them aren’t 
able to afford toothpaste, anyway. 


Ticklers 


Double Talk 


Massacre—Black stuff that the dames put on their 
eyelashes. . 

Heresy—When it’s only an unverified rumor we say 
it’s only heresy. 

Formula—Jack Dempsey is the formula heavyweight 
champion. 

Indelible—Something that’s not good to eat. - 

Croquet—A game played with mallets aforethought. 

Effrontery—In wartime the effrontery have to do 
all the hiking while the cavalry rides. 

Limbo—A bad pain in the middle of the back. 

Propagate—When you go to the wrong entrance, the 
ticket taker says: “This ain’t the propagate, son.” 

Heritage—A place where a hermit lives. 

Drivel—A light rain storm. 

Frustrate—Anything that’s high class or A-No. 1, we 
call frustrate. 

Junket—What you do with the old car if you can’t 
trade it in. 

Indemnify—To recognize the body or the prisoner. 

Domain—Eating tainted food gives you domain poi- 
soning. 





At What Odds? 


One pony-player met another on the street, and the 
first asked, “What makes you look so sad?” 

“I had a hundred bucks stashed away for betting on 
the ponies today,” he explained, “but when I went in 
to get it this morning, it was gone.” 

“Well what happened?” asked the first sportsman. 

“The wife found it and blew it all on the rent and 
groceries.” 





Reassurance 


A mother of two youngsters was trying desperately 
to find a babysitter so she could keep a dental appoint- 
ment. In desperation she called a ten-year-old neigh- 
bor’s boy in. 

“Do you think you can handle Wilbert and Billy?” 
she asked the little toughie. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Atkins,” replied the boy, “I can 
beat up any kid in the block.” 


By George 
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“Why did you have to drag out your comic books to 


show my boy friend?” 














CAUSE FOR THANKSGIV- 
ING: Nobody would have eyes 
for the turkey if Debbie Rey- 
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1,400 Jobless—No Notice 
As Detroit Times Folds 


DETROIT, Mich.—A warning, “don’t touch 
anything,” which greeted American News- 
paper Guild members employed by the Detroit 
Times when they reported for work at 3 a.m. 
on Nov. 7 turned out to be a brutally abrupt 
announcement that their paper had been sold 
to the rival Detroit News—and folded. 


It was not until later in the day that telegrams 
were delivered to the homes of the Times’ 1,400 em- 
Ployees telling them that they were out of work. 
The sale eliminates 388 ANG jobs, about 160 in the 
editorial staff. The callousness of the closing an- 
nouncement was made worse when a News executive 
revealed that no more than 10 percent of the Timés 
editorial staff would be retained by the News man- 
agement. 

The Times, founded in 1900, had been owned by 
the Hearst interests since 1921. It reached a peak 
circulation of 440,000 in 1950 and since had declined 
to third place in Detroit, with 373,300 circulation 
compared to 480,000 for the News and 482,000 for 
the morning Free Press. 


The sale—and closing—was another in the series 
of deals involving Hearst newspaper properties that 
have cost thousands of jobs in the last few years. 
The latest prior transaction was Hearst’s acquisition 
of the Gannett-owned Albany, N.Y., Knickerbocker 
News and its closing to set up a Hearst monopoly in 
the city. 


ANG Exec. Vice-Pres. William J. Farson, speak- 
ing in Washington, was sharply critical of the 
“abrupt” and “callous” manner in which Times em- 
ployes were told of the sale. 


“The continuing mergers, sales and suspensions 
of newspapers,” he said, “and the consequent elimi- 
nation of potential channels of diverse opinion is a 
development which neither the newspaper industry 
itself nor the public can afford to ignore except at 
their peril.” 


The Wall Street Journal quoted a Hearst spokes- 
man as saying the Times sale reflected a determi- 
nation to get newspaper operations on a paying 
basis. 


2 More Unions Hit by L-G 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Labor Sec. James P. Mit- 
chell, acting under the Landrum-Griffin Act, has 
filed suit to upset two more union elections. He has 
asked the courts to invalidate recent elections held 
by Machinists’ District Lodge 70 of Wichita, Kan., 
and Laborers’ Local 11 of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mitchell charged that, in the nine local elections of 
District 70 during April, there was a failure to elect 
officers by secret ballot, to provide adequate safe- 
guards to insure fair balloting, and other alleged 
errors. 


William S. Holly, directing business representative 
for District 70 and also president of the Kansas 
AFL-CIO, denounced Mitchell’s suit as “politically 
inspired.” He said: ‘“‘We are confident that a fair and 
impartial hearing will reveal that there was no at- 
tempt to violate the law and that the election was 
fair and legal.” 


Laborers’ Local 11 is charged with violating the 
law by not electing officers by secret ballot; by al- 
lowing ineligible transfer members to vote and by 
failure of the union secretary to stamp or mark the 
dues book of each voting member. The election was 
held last June 17. 
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COST OF LIVING RISE despite economic re- 
cession is demonstrated on chart by Robert 
Myers, deputy commissioner of labor statis- 
tics, at Labor Dept. press conference. Living 
costs have moved up to a new all-time record. 





Disbelieves Strikebreaker; 
Lifts Fine on 18 Strikers 


TOWSON, Md. (PAI)—“I wouldn't believe him 
on a stack of Bibles... .” 

With these dramatic words, Circuit Court Judge 
John E. Raines, Jr. dismissed the trial of 18 mem- 
bers of Local 285, AFL-CIO Laundry Workers. His 
remarks were directed at a strikebreaker, William 
Deutsch, who was on the witness stand, the State’s 
key witness. 

“I'm satisfied there would be no value in proceed- 
ing any further,” the judge declared. 

The defendants, all pickets who had demonstrated 
against the Aristocrat Laundry Co. during February 
and March, 1959, had been charged with malicious 
destruction of property. The charge was in connec- 
tion with an organizing campaign in the Baltimore 
area by the laundry local. 

The trial was the result of an appeal after 
Magistrate Albert W. Styles had fined the defendants 
$25 apiece. Judge Raines upset the ruling and said, 
“The state directs the magistrate to return to the 
defendants any fines paid.” 

Deutsch was the key witness for the state. How- 
ever, the judge threw out his testimony on the basis 
that he was giving contradictory ny. At one 
point, when he wag identifying witnesses, Deutsch 
declared: “I picked out who I was supposed to 
pick out.” 

The ruling of Judge Raines seemed to add sub- 
stance to a charge by the Baltimore Council of AFL- 
CIO unions against what it called an alliance be- 
tween politics and the magistrates’ court operating 
to the detriment of labor. 

“If we must have more political influence than 
the employers to get justice, things have come to a 
pretty pass,” Council Pres. Francis 8S. Filbey de- 
clared. 





Expert Tells Employers 
How to Beat Unions 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Subterfuges and other 
questionable tactics for defeating organizing 
drives for unions was described to a personnel 
administration conference here by a labor re- 
lations lawyer. 

James Pagan, a member of the Gilhooly, Yauch 
& Fagan firm of Newark, N.J., said, “In plants with 
under 100 employees, management can win seven 
out of ten NLRB elections if it plays its cards right.” 

Industrial Relations News, a weekly newsletter for 
industrial relations personnel, reported Fagan’s re- 
marks. ' 

“Play along with the union,” Fagan urged, “and 
con them at their own game. Be agreeable and ob- 
liging at all times; don’t irritate union organizers 
or the threat of strike may easily become a reality.” 

Fagan, according to IRN, suggested the follow- 
ing procedure for defeating union organizing cam- 


paigns: 

“Don’t take the union’s word that it represents 
a majority of the workers. Insist on an NRLB elec- 
tion. This is sure-fire insurance against organizing 
drives for the following year, providing you win. 

“Define the appropriate bargaining unit and draw 

‘up an eligibility list, reckoning how workers will 
vote. Forget pro-union employees, and concentrate 
proselytizing efforts on those who are anti-union 
or have yet to take sides. Seek the cooperation of 
the anti-union faction to win the doubtfuls over to 
the management camp. 

“Emphasize the ‘no’s’—no union, no dues, no ini- 
tiation fees, no union bosses. However, make no 
threats or promises. And don’t poll workers. 

“Advance knowledge on how workers will vote ties 
management’s hands in firing; any discharge leaves 
management open for an unfair labor practice 
charge. 

“Send a letter to each employee’s home the night 
before the election. Talk history, not the future. Tell 
workers what they have, not what they will get. 

“Schedule the election for the morning of pay- 
day. Reason: Attendance is higher on payday, and 
more workers will vote. 

“In addition, morning elections cut down on un- 
lon demonstrations, as most union rallies are held 
during breaks or lunch periods.” 


Pay Floor Loses in Ark. 


LITTLE ROCK—Arkansas labor lost its bid to 
gain a minimum wage law through a statewide 
referendum, but it took the combined efforts of a 
Rockefeller and a business-big farmer alliance to 
defeat the proposal. 

On election eve, Winthrop Rockefeller, brother of 
New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) and 
chairman of the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission, appealed in a statewide television pro- 
gram for defeat of the minimum wage proposal. 

Rockefeller said the proposed law—setting an 80- 
cent state minimum wage and a 48-hour ceiling the 
first year—would retard the state’s industrial growth. 

The proposition, put on the ballot by initiative 
petitions circulated by the state AFL-CIO, provided 
for a gradual step-up to a $1 minimum and a cut- 
back in straight-time hours of work to 40 by 1968. 
The state’s present minimum wage law is an anti- 
quated statute setting a $1.25-per-day minimum for 
experienced women workers. 

State AFL-CIO officials said conservative busi- 
ness groups and the State Farm Bureau spent “un- 
precedented sums” to defeat the proposal. In one 
pre-election issue of the Little Rock newspapers, 
there were 19 separate ads calling for defeat of the 
minimum wage proposal. { 





Concern for Employees Leads to Pride in Work 





Psychology of Boss-Worker Relationship Explored 


DETROIT (PAI)—You’ve heard the complaint 
—particularly from management—that “nobody 
cares about doing a good job any more.” 


If such an attitude does exist, Dr. Harry Levinson 
of the Menninger Foundation of Topeka, Kan., told a 
University of Michigan industrial relations conference 
here, then a great part of the fault lies with manage- 
ment itself which often leaves the worker with the 
conviction that “nobody up there cares about me.” 

When people feel their “psychological contact” with 
an organization has been broken, they may respond 
by withdrawing from their work, Levinson warned. 

“Man wants the organization to serve his psycho- 
logical development. He wants to do a good job. When 
the organization does not encourage and permit his 
growth, in self-defense he can only withdraw from it. 
His withdrawal is often reflected in . . . criticism from 
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management that people don’t care about doing a 
good job,” he explained. 

“Lest union leadership point its finger at manage- 
ment, I would say our own work is beginning to sug- 
gest that the way union leadership functions also re- 
lates to mental health. 

“When a union enters into a formal bargaining re- 
lationship with management, it too assumes a respon- 
sibility for its psychological selationship to its mem- 
bers.” 

The behavior of supervisors and the organization of 
work itself can both have a clear impact on the 
physical and psychological well-being of workers, he 
noted. 

“In his work,” Levinson explained, “man seeks to 
meet a number of psychological needs. He seeks a way 
of coping with the inevitable changes in his life.. He 
tries to obtain a balanced relationship with the people 


with whom he works (so) he can be comfortable with — 


less responsibility he has for his work and what hap- 
pens to him in the course of his job. 


“He may perform, but only uncer certain kinds of 


oe fulfilling their aspirations in their work. 
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